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Illustrative  Material  for  Civics' 

C.  O.  Lehman  * 


Various  methods  have  been  sug¬ 
gested  hy  which  the  subject-matter  of 
civics  may  be  clothed  with  flesh  and 
blood,  and  the  courses  may  be  vitalized 
in  order  that  the  young  citizen  may 
most  profitably  perform  his  present  ac¬ 
tivities  and  solve  his  problems.  One 
answer  that  has  been  offered  by  several 
authors  and  by  numerous  social-science 
teachers  is  the  textbook  or  content- 
material  supplemented  by  a  generous 
supply  of  pictures,  illustrations,  dia¬ 
grams,  and  charts,  that  are  attractive, 
vitally  symbolic  of  the  principles  and 
problems  involved,  and  educationally 
justifiable. 

The  writer,  accepting  as  a  truism 
the  educative  value  and  need  for  il¬ 
lustrative  material  in  the  community- 
civics  textbook  for  the  junior  high 
school,  made  an  inventory  of  ten  text¬ 
books.  Their  status  relative  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  was  ascertained.  All  the  questions 
which  might  arise  in  connection  with 
such  an  investigation  cannot  yet  be 
answered,  but  some  objective  evidence 
is  here  offered  that  may  serve  as  an  aid 
to  further  investigations.  Questions 
which  the  material  included  here  ought 
to  answer  are:  How  many  pictures  are 

'  This  was  wrritten  as  a  minor  research  prob¬ 
lem  in  the  Department  of  School  Administra¬ 
tion,  Ohio  State  University. 

^  Genesco  State  Normal  School,  Geneseo,  Newr 
York. 


included  in  each  main  division  of  any 
of  the  civics  textbooks  examined?  Does 
any  particular  division  which  is  found 
in  all  these  textbooks  contain  a  larger 
amount  of  illustrative  material  than 
the  other  divisions?  Do  the  different 
authors  use  similar  pictures  to  illustrate 
their  textbooks?  Questions  which 
should  be  answered  but  on  which  the 
material  in  this  study  gives  little  or  no 
information  are:  What  type  of  pictures 
should  be  included?  How  can  authors 
avoid  the  use  of  illustrations  which  rep¬ 
resent  a  limited  range  of  geographical 
content?  Do  the  illustrations  used  as¬ 
sist  the  learner  to  assimilate  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  problems  involved? 

Criteria  for  selection  of  textbooks. — 
In  making  an  analysis  of  textbooks  it  is 
difficult  to  select  the  books  that  are 
most  representative.  The  criteria  that 
were  used  in  this  investigation  were 
that,  according  to  the  statements  of  the 
publishers  and  authors,  the  book  was 
written  primarily  for  use  in  the  junior 
high  school.  Grades  VII  to  IX,  and 
that  the  book  was  published  or  revised 
since  January  1,  1920.  With  these 
criteria  as  a  guide,  the  selection  of  ten 
textbooks  was  made: 

American  Community y  The,  James  Albert 
Woodburn  and  Thomas  Francis  Moran 
(New  York:  Longmans,  Green  and 
Company,  1927) 
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Citizenshiff  Ella  Cannon  Levis  (New 
York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company, 
1923) 

City,  State,  and  Nation,  William  L.  Nida 
(New  York:  Macmillan  Company, 
1923.  Revised) 

Community  Civics,  A,  Edwin  W.  Adams 
(New  York:  Charles  Scribners’  Sons, 
1920) 

Community  Life  and  Civic  Problems, 
Howard  C.  Hill  (Boston:  Ginn  and 
Company,  1922) 

Everyday  Civics,  Charles  E.  Finch  (Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio:  American  Book  Com¬ 
pany,  1921) 

Good  Citizen,  The,  Walter  R.  Hepner 
and  Frances  K.  Hepner  (Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  Company,  1924) 
Living  and  Working  Together,  DeWitt  S. 
Morgan  (New  York:  Charles  Scribners’ 
Sons,  1923) 

New  Community  Civics,  R.  O.  Hughes 
(New  York:  Allyn  and  Bacon,  1927) 
Our  Government,  Sheldon  E.  Davis  and 
Clarence  H.  McClure  (Chicago:  Laid- 
law  Brothers,  1922) 

PROPORTION  OF  ILLUSTRATIVE 
MATERIAL 

Illustrative  material,  as  the  term  has 
been  used  in  this  investigation,  refers 
to  content-material  which  is  in  the 
form  of  pictures  or  diagrams,  maps, 
charts,  and  posters.  The  fact  that 
there  is  a  marked  diversity  in  the  ten 
junior  high-school  civics  textbooks  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  amount  of  space  that  is 
given  to  pictures  and  illustrations  is 
revealed  in  the  data  presented  in  Table 
I.  The  amount  of  space  given  to 
illustrative  material  as  indicated  by  the 
data  in  this  table  ranges  from  6  per¬ 
cent  in  Book  IV  to  24  percent  in 
Book  V.  This  wide  range  of  the 
amount  of  space  allotted  to  pictures 
shows  that  there  is  considerable  vari¬ 
ance  of  opinion  among  authors  and 


publishers  as  to  the  importance  and 
value  of  such  content-material  in  a 
civics  textbook.  This  variety  in  judg¬ 
ment  may  also  be  expressed  by  the 
total  number  of  illustrations  included 
in  these  textbooks,  for  the  number  for 
one  book  is  29,  the  fewest  in  any  one 
book,  and  for  another  is  223,  which 
represents  the  other  extremity  of  the 
range. 

Comparing  the  total  number  of 
pages  in  each  textbook  with  the  total 


TABLE  I 

Total  Space  Allotted  to  Illustrate 
Materials 


Total 

Number 

or 

Pages 

Space  Ob' 

ILLUSTR 

Number 
of  Pages 

k^OTEDTO 

ATIONS 

Percent¬ 

ages 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Book  I . 

877 

126 

22 

Book  II . 

469 

88 

19 

Book  m . 

614 

112 

22 

Book  IV . 

307 

17 

6 

Book  V . 

506 

120 

24 

Book  VI . 

391 

28 

7 

Book  VII . 

840 

47 

14 

Book  VIII . 

336 

60 

16 

Book  IX . 

490 

87 

18 

Book  X . 

316 

36 

11 

number  of  illustrations  in  each  as  indi¬ 
cated  in  Table  I,  we  find  that  we  can 
make  the  following  observations:  On 
an  average  there  is  an  illustration,  dia¬ 
gram,  or  picture  (1)  on  every  third 
page  in  Books  I,  III,  V;  (2)  on  ever)’ 
fourth  page  in  Books  II  and  IX;  (3) 
on  every  fifth  page  in  Books  VII  and 
VIII;  (4)  on  every  sixth  page  in 
Book  X;  (5)  on  every  eleventh  page 
in  Book  VI;  (6)  on  every  twelfth 
page  in  Book  IV.  If  illustrative  ma¬ 
terial  is  to  be  of  educative  value  in  a 
junior  high-school  textbook  on  citizen¬ 
ship,  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the 
authors  of  these  textbooks  seems  to  be 
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that  pictures  and  diagrams  should  ap¬ 
pear  more  frequently  than  on  every 
sixth,  eleventh,  or  twelfth  page. 

Ranked  according  to  subject-matter 
divisions. — The  aggregate  number  of 
illustrations  were  classified  according 
to  major  topics.  The  topics  ranked 
according  to  the  combined  totals  for 
each  of  the  divisions  in  the  ten  junior 
high-school  textbooks  investigated  were : 


The  ranking  of  the  major  categories 
of  subject-matter  shifts  slightly  when 
the  amount  of  space  allotted  to  illus¬ 
trative  materials  is  converted  into  per¬ 
centages,  as  is  shown  in  Table  II.  The 
arithmetical  means  of  the  percentages 
for  each  division  were  computed  and 
the  results  were:  “Community  living,” 
1 5 ;  “Agencies  that  promote  commun¬ 
ity  life,”  19;  “Social  problems,”  24; 


TABLE  II 

Pep.centages  ok  Contest-Material  to  Illv5TRATive  Material 


Community 

Living 

Agencies 
That  Pro¬ 
mote  Com- 
i  munity 

1  Life 

i 

Social  > 
Problems ; 

Economic 

Problems 

Political 

Problems 

Diagrams, 
Maps.  Ref¬ 
erences, 
Questions, 
Statistical 
Materials 

(1) 

1  (2) 

1  (3) 

(4) 

(5)  ! 

(6) 

(7) 

Book  1 . 

'  28 

1  22 

!  29 

28 

9 

Book  II . 

27 

23 

I  32 

30 

6 

Book  III . 

40 

!  25 

1  38 

29 

4 

Book  IV . 

I  6 

6 

1  I-* 

2 

Book  V . 

1  3 

!  29 

1  36 

1  24 

13 

Book  VI . 

11 

1  4 

8 

1  19 

Book  VII _ 

i  , 

1  22 

19 

11 

Book  VIII.... 

1  23 

1  33 

'  29 

1  24 

Book  IX . 

13 

27 

;  19 

Book  X . 

14 

1  15 

18 

i 

1 

AtTRregate 

Number 


Social  problems .  398 

Economic  problems .  300 

Political  problems .  241 

Agencies  that  promote  com¬ 
munity  life  .  142 

Diagrams,  maps,  references, 
questions,  and  statistical 

materials .  Ill 

Community  living .  45 

Total .  1,237 


Considered  by  the  quantitative  standard 
exclusively,  there  is  a  predominant  ten¬ 
dency  for  illustrative  material  to  be 
used  in  junior  high-school  civics  text¬ 
books  under  the  divisions  of  “Social 
problems”  and  “Economic  problems.” 
“Political  problems”  also  tends  to  be  a 
fertile  division  for  such  material. 


“Economic  problems,”  20;  “Political 
problems,”  14;  “Diagrams,  maps,  ref¬ 
erences,  questions,  statistical  materials,” 
5.  Interpreting  the  amount  of  stress 
given  to  the  various  major  topics,  with 
the  data  just  given  as  our  criteria,  we 
find  the  ranking  as  follows:  (1)  “So¬ 
cial  problems”;  (2)  “Economic  prob¬ 
lems”;  (3)  “Agencies  that  promote 
community  life”;  (4)  “Community 
living”;  (5)  “Political  problems”; 
(6)  “Diagrams,  maps,  references, 
questions,  and  statistical  materials.” 

Excluding  the  data  for  the  division 
on  statistical  materials  because  of  its 
technical  character,  we  observe  that 
“Political  problems”  received  the  least 
consideration  in  Books  I,  II,  III,  IV, 
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VIII,  X,  and  in  the  other  books,  with 
the  exception  of  Book  V,  this  topic  had 
a  relatively  low  percentage  of  space. 
Yet,  it  seems  that  of  all  subject-matter 
divisions  of  a  junior  high-school  civics 
textbook,  the  one  on  the  specific  prob¬ 
lems  and  mechanics  of  our  govern¬ 
mental  organizations  should  teem  with 
meaningful  and  purposive  illustrations. 

It  is  also  significant  that,  if  we  ex¬ 
clude  the  last  division  given  in  Table 
II,  “Diagrams,  maps,”  etc.,  the 
amounts  of  space  given  to  illustrations 


According  to  the  data  in  Table  III, 
there  are  106  illustrations  that  appear 
in  two  or  more  of  the  ten  civics  text¬ 
books.  Out  of  a  total  of  1,048  differ¬ 
ent  illustrations  used  in  the  ten  text¬ 
books,  we  find  that  only  10  percent 
of  all  the  illustrative  materials  has  any 
preferred  rating  due  to  choice  by  two 
or  more  authors.  This  seems  to  sig¬ 
nify  that  there  is  only  an  approach  to 
agreement  regarding  the  illustrative 
materials  which  should  be  utilized  in  a 
junior  high-school  civics  textbook. 


Community  living . 

Agencies  that  promote  com¬ 
munity  life . 

Social  p  roblems . 

Economic  problems . 

Political  problems . 

Diagrams,  maps,  references, 
questions,  statistical  ma¬ 
terials  . 


in  the  other  five  major  divisions  of 
subject-matter  have  a  tendency  to  ap¬ 
proach  equivalent  percentages  in  Books 
I,  II,  and  VIII.  For  example,  in 
Book  I,  the  percentages  range  between 
20  and  29.  Disparity  with  reference 
to  the  amount  of  space  allotted  to  illus¬ 
trations  according  to  major  subject- 
matter  divisions  is  most  pronounced  in 
Books  IV,  VII,  and  IX. 

COINCIDENCE  OF  THE  ILLUSTRATIONS 

In  Table  III  is  shown  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  number  of  pictures  and 
illustrations  that  appear  in  two  or  more 
of  the  textbooks  that  were  analyzed. 


As  further  evidence  of  the  lack  of 
coincidence  with  reference  to  the  illus¬ 
trations  that  were  used  in  these  ten 
civics  textbooks,  we  made  a  list  of  the 
titles  of  the  pictures  for  a  smaller  sub¬ 
division  of  subject-matter.  The  one  se¬ 
lected  was  “Communication  and  trans¬ 
portation,”  under  “Economic  prob¬ 
lems,”  and  was  chosen  because  every 
book  contained  pictures  that  could  be 
classified  under  this  division.  Only 
11  out  of  the  85  pictures  of  this  cate¬ 
gory  used  in  the  ten  textbooks  were 
found  in  two  or  more  different  books. 
In  other  words,  74  pictures  under  the 
caption,  “Communication  and  transpor- 
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tation,”  appeared  only  once  in  the  en¬ 
tire  series  of  textbooks  that  were  ex¬ 
amined,  Either  there  is  no  consensus 
among  authors  as  to  what  illustrations 
should  be  included  in  junior  high- 
school  textbooks  in  community  civics, 
or  there  is  a  conscious  desire  to  present 
a  diversity  of  illustrative  materials. 

SUMMARY 

The  amount  of  space  allotted  to 
illustrative  materials  in  the  ten  junior 
high-school  textbooks  examined  in  this 
study  in  proportion  to  the  total  con¬ 
tent  ranges  from  6  to  24  percent. 
The  arithmetical  mean  for  the  ten  text¬ 
books  examined  is  16  percent. 

In  general,  if  we  use  as  the  criterion 
the  number  of  illustrations  used,  there 
is  a  tendency  for  the  similar  subtopics 
under  the  corresponding  major  divi¬ 
sions  to  receive  the  greatest  stress. 


This  is  true  for  all  the  civics  textbooks 
examined,  except  Books  V  and  X. 

Considering  the  total  number  of 
different  illustrations,  distributed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  major  divisions,  and  the 
percentages  of  content-material  allotted 
to  illustrations  in  proportion  to  the  total 
amount  of  space  given  to  each  major 
division,  we  find  that  “Social  problems” 
and  “Economic  problems”  receive  the 
greatest  emphasis.  There  seems  to  be 
a  slump  in  the  amount  of  space  given 
to  illustrative  materials  with  preference 
to  “Political  problems”  in  comparison 
with  the  other  divisions. 

The  conclusions  presented  in  this  in¬ 
vestigation  are  based  entirely  on  quan¬ 
titative  results.  It  no  doubt  would  be 
an  enlightening  study  if  there  were 
objective  evidence  as  to  the  compara¬ 
tive  educative  value  of  the  various  types 
of  illustrations  that  are  used. 


Extra-Curricular  Duties 

Earl  W.  Anderson^ 


Extra-curricular  duties  often 
require  a  considerable  part  of  the  teach¬ 
er’s  time,  energy,  and  initiative.  In 
fact,  the  beginning  teacher  frequently 
finds  himself  with  a  daily  program 
which  allows  virtually  no  time  for  les¬ 
son  preparation.  During  the  entire 
time  school  is  in  session  he  is  teaching 
subjects,  often  not  too  well  known,  or 
supervising  study;  after-school  hours 
are  occupied  with  his  extra-curricular 
duties;  in  the  evening  attendance  at  or 
participation  in  community  affairs  is 
urged  and  often  expected.  Time  al- 

*  Head  of  the  Appointments  Division,  Ohio 
State  University. 


lowed  for  plans  for  recitations  and  for 
supervision  of  extra-curricular  students’ 
activities  is  necessarily  reduced  far  be¬ 
low  that  required  for  efficient  service; 
and  in  many  cases  the  teachers  are  not 
prepared  for  these  extra-curricular 
duties  either  by  collegiate  experience  or 
training.  To  find  what  requirements 
in  extra-curricular  duties  are  made  of 
beginning  teachers,  this  study  was 
undertaken. 

In  February,  1929,  graduates  of 
Ohio  State  University  who  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  their  first  year  of  teaching 
were  asked  to  list  the  extra-curricular 
duties  under  their  charge  and  to  state 
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the  time  given  to  these  activities.  Of 
the  110  who  answered  this  question¬ 
naire,  93  were  teaching  in  high  school 
and  1 7  in  elementary  schools.  Seventy 
of  the  93  high-school  teachers  and  7 
elementary  teachers  reported  extra-cur¬ 
ricular  activities  under  their  supervision. 

The  number  of  extra-curricular 
duties  engaged  in  by  each  of  these  be¬ 
ginning  teachers  was: 


Duties 

Percent 

per 

of 

Teacher 

Teachers 

0 . 

.  30 

1  . 

.  33 

2  . 

')! 

3  . 

.  15 

4 .  1 


Twenty-one  of  these  activities  were 
supervised  during  school  time,  44  after 
school  between  three  and  six  o’clock, 
5  at  the  noon  hour,  and  26  in  the  eve¬ 
ning.  A  number  of  teachers  coached 
basket-ball  practice  between  the  hours 
of  seven  and  nine  in  the  evening.  In 
three  instances  a  man  coached  both  the 
girls’  and  boys’  athletics;  this  usually 
took  the  afternoon  hours  from  four  to 
nine  o’clock. 

The  time  per  week  required  for 
extra-curricular  activities  of  the  61 
teachers  who  answered  this  section  of 


the  questionnaire  was: 

Time  Percent 

per  of 

Week  Teachers 

Less  than  one  hour . .  11 

One — two  hours  .  23 

Three — four  hours  .  18 

Five — six  hours  .  16 

Seven — eight  hours  .  7 

Nine — ten  hours  .  13 

Eleven — twelve  hours .  5 

Thirteen — fifteen  hours .  5 

Twenty  hours .  2 


Approximately  half  of  those  who 
listed  the  time  gave  five  or  more  hours 
per  week  to  these  extra-curricular  ac¬ 
tivities.  Eleven  of  the  61  spent  ten 


hours  or  more  per  week,  or  an  average 
of  two  hours  or  more  per  day,  in  super¬ 
vising  extra-curricular  activities.  One 
person  who  coached  athletics  stated 
that  he  spent  twenty  hours  per  week 
or  an  average  of  four  hours  per  day 
at  such  duties,  which  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  when  required  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  regular  hours  of  teaching. 

Types  of  extra-curricular  activities 
sponsored  by  seventy-five  beginning 
high-school  teachers  in  1928-29  classi¬ 
fied  in  groups  of  similar  activities  were: 

Number 

of 

Subject  Clubs:  Cities 

Home  economics .  9 

Novelty  (sewing)  .  1 

Science  .  1 

Biology .  I 

History .  1 

Spanish .  1 

Latin .  1 

English .  1 

Civic  culture .  1 

Art  .  I 

Gymnasium  . .  .  .  1 


Total . 19 

Athletics: 

Girls’  basket  ball  (women)  .  .  13 
Girls’  basket  ball  (men)  .  3 

Girls’  athletics .  1 

Athletics  board  (girls) .  1 

Boys’  basket  ball  .  14 

Boys’  football .  4 

Boys’  baseball .  1 

Track  .  1 

Intramural  .  2 

Total .  .  40 

Music: 

Operetta  .  2 


Director  .  1 

Orchestra  .  1 

Band  assistant .  1 

Operetta  assistant .  1 

Cantata  .  1 

Dancing  .  I 

Boys’  glee  club .  1 

Girls’  glee  club .  1 

Total . 10 
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Number 

of 

Cities 


Interest  Clubs; 

Scribblers  .  1 

Boosters  .  1 

Aviation  .  1 

Literary  .  1 

Letter  .  1 

Total .  5 

Plays  and  Public  Speaking: 

Debate  .  4 

Dramatics  .  8 

Oratorical  contests .  2 

Oratory  club .  1 

Total  . IS 

Girls’  Clubs: 

Girl  Reserves .  7 

Friendship  .  2 

Hiking  .  1 

Hi-W  .  1 

Leaders .  1 

Y.W.C.A .  1 

Total . 13 

Boys’  Clubs; 

Hi-Y .  4 

Boy  Scouts .  3 

Total .  7 

School  Executives  Committee .  1 

Class  Sponsor .  17 

Class  Chaperon .  1 

Team  Chaperon  (girls) .  2 

Home  Room .  1 

Take  Tickets  at  Athletic  Contests.  ...  1 

Costumes  for  Operetta .  1 

Total .  24 


The  fifty-three  types  of  activities  of 
which  these  graduates  have  charge 
cover  a  wide  range  of  abilities  and  ex¬ 
periences.  The  classes  of  activities  just 
shown  indicate  that  there  are  at  least 
fourteen  different  sorts  of  extra-curric¬ 
ular  duties  which  may  be  added  to  the 
instructional  work  of  the  teacher.  The 
comments  of  several  of  these  graduates 
indicate  that  they  need  some  training  in 
college  for  handling  the  problems  in¬ 


volved  in  extra-curricular  activities.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  two  women 
teachers  chaperon  the  girls  at  basket¬ 
ball  practice  and  at  basket-ball  games; 
these  are  cases  in  which  a  man  coaches 
the  teams. 

A  check  of  the  teachers  who  have 
periods  during  the  school  day  free  from 
the  duties  of  the  classroom  or  study- 
hall  shows  that  of  110  only  25  had 
free  periods.  Six  of  these  25  had  no 
extra-curricular  duties,  and  8  had  only 
one.  Seventeen  of  the  25  who  had 
free  periods  during  the  day  spent  less 
than  two  hours  a  week  in  extra-cur¬ 
ricular  duties,  while  13  of  the  group 
spent  less  than  one  hour  per  week  at 
such  work.  Two  of  these  teachers 
spent  ten  hour  at  extra-curricular  duties 
and  three  spent  seven  hours. 

The  1 1 0  beginning  teachers,  grad¬ 
uates  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  re¬ 
ported  in  1928-29,  supervision  of  a 
total  of  133  student  groups  engaged 
in  extra-curricular  activities.  Seventy 
percent  of  these  graduates  were  in 
charge  of  one  or  more  such  groups,  in¬ 
cluding  1 6  percent  who  cared  for  three 
or  more.  Almost  one-fourth  of  the 
activity  groups  met  at  night,  while 
three-fifths  met  after  school.  Thirty- 
five  percent  of  last  year’s  graduates 
spent  five  hours  or  more  per  week  di¬ 
recting  extra-curricular  activities. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  reduction 
of  teaching  load  as  extra-curricular 
duties  are  assigned.  The  chances  are 
more  than  four  to  one  that  beginning 
high-school  teachers  will  be  responsible 
for  extra-curricular  duties  requiring 
considerable  time  and  planning.  De¬ 
finite  preparation  for  supervision  of 
these  functions  should  be  a  required 
part  of  teacher-training  courses. 
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School-Building  Surveys 

T.  C.  Holy" 


During  the  year  beginning  Sep* 
tember  1,  1928,  nine  school-building 
surveys  have  been  carried  on  in  Ohio 
communities,  involving  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  the  erection  of  new  buildings 
and  additions  to  old  buildings,  the  total 
cost  of  which  will  amount  to  slightly 
less  than  one  million  dollars.  The 
communities  are  listed  here,  together 
with  the  amount  of  the  recommended 
bond  issue  to  be  submitted  at  the  No¬ 
vember  election: 

Bond  Issue 
Recommended 


Chardon  .  $113,000 

Lemon  Township .  190,000 

Madison  Township .  75,000 

Ross  Township .  125,000 

Sylvania  Township* .  230,000 

Westerville  .  85,000 

Worthington  .  110,000 


The  report  submitted  varied  in 
length  from  forty-eight  to  eighty- 
seven  pages.  Work  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  on  the  Delaware  and  Fostoria 
surveys,  although  the  final  recommen¬ 
dations  have  not  yet  been  made. 

The  surveys  include  a  study  of  the 
character  of  the  community,  school 
organization,  school  population,  status 
of  present  plant,  school-building  needs, 
and  the  financial  condition  of  the  dis¬ 
trict.  Among  the  items  mentioned 
under  these  main  divisions  are  the 
estimated  future  school  enrollment, 
used  as  the  basis  for  arriving  at  school¬ 
building  needs;  the  utilization  of  the 
present  plant,  indicating  to  what  ex¬ 
tent  the  buildings  are  overcrowded; 

*  Bureau  of  Educational  Research,  Ohio  State 
University. 

*  The  Sylvania  bond  issue  was  submitted  and 
passed  at  the  November,  1928,  election. 


the  residence  location  of  the  pupils  of 
each  grade;  an  analysis  of  the  assessed 
valuation  and  bonded  indebtedness  of 
the  district  as  compared  with  that  of 
districts  of  about  the  same  size  to  de¬ 
termine  the  ability  to  finance  a  pro¬ 
gram  ;  and  recommendations  on  the 
location,  size,  and  cost  of  buildings. 

The  main  recommendations  for  the 
communities  are  as  follows: 

Chardon — 

A  site  should  be  procured  for  a  six- 
year  high  school  with  space  and  equip¬ 
ment  for  three  hundred  fifty  students. 
Due  to  the  urgent  need  for  some  com¬ 
munity  meeting  place,  this  building 
should  have  a  stage  gymnasium  com¬ 
bined  with  an  auditorium  to  accommo¬ 
date  seven  or  eight  hundred  people. 

The  present  high-school  building 
should  be  converted  into  an  elementary 
school,  and  the  present  elementary 
building  should  be  closed. 

Chardon  and  Claridon  Townships 
were  advised  to  become  a  part  of  the 
Chardon  Village  District  and  as  rap¬ 
idly  as  possible  the  schools  in  those 
townships  should  be  abandoned  and 
the  children  transported  to  the  village 
school. 

Hambden  and  Munson  Townships 
were  also  advised  to  join  the  Chardon 
high-school  district. 

Lemon  Township^ 

The  necessary  legal  steps  should  be 
taken  at  once  toward  the  incorporation 
of  that  section  of  Lemon  Township  lo¬ 
cated  north  of  Jefferson  Road  as  a  part 
of  the  Middletown  District. 

Until  such  time  as  the  future  of  the 
territory  is  determined,  the  over¬ 
crowded  conditions  of  the  schools  should 
be  relieved  by  temporary  housing. 
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Madison  Township — 

A  modern  four-room  building  should 
be  established  as  an  elementary-school 
unit  for  East  Precinct. 

A  double  unit — elementary  and 
junior  high — for  North  and  West  Pre¬ 
cincts  should  be  established  at  the 
crossroads  one  mile  northwest  of  West 
Middletown. 

Ross  Township — 

The  Ross  Township  Rural  District, 
the  Riley  1  District,  the  Millville  Spe¬ 
cial  District,  the  part  of  the  Hanover 
Special  District  lying  south  of  the  Mill- 
ville-Hamilton  Road  and  Sections  30 
and  3 1  of  Ross  Township,  now  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  New  London  Special  Dis¬ 
trict,  should  be  combined. 

A  twelve-grade  modern  school  should 
be  established  on  the  site  of  the  Old 
Ross  one-room  school  to  accommodate 
all  the  children  of  the  new  district. 

Sylvania — 

An  eight-room  addition  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  high  school  should  be  built. 

A  nine-room  unit  of  an  ultimate  six¬ 
teen-room  elementary  building  should 
be  erected  on  the  library  site,  a  six- 
room  unit  to  be  built  at  Central  Ave¬ 
nue,  and  a  six-room  addition  be  made 
to  the  Hillview  School. 

Westerville — 

A  tract  of  three  to  five  acres  west 
of  State  Street  should  be  acquired  for 
a  four-  to  six-room  elementary  school. 

Two  or  more  acres  should  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  the  rear  of  the  high  school 
for  an  athletic  held. 

Additions  to  accommodate  two  hun¬ 
dred  hfty  pupils  should  be  made  to  the 
high-school  building. 

Worthington — 

The  high-school  building  should  be 
expanded  to  accommodate  three  hun¬ 
dred  hfty  pupils. 

The  West  Building  should  be  razed, 
and  an  eight-room  unit  of  an  ultimate 
twelve-room  building  should  replace  it. 


In  connection  with  the  recommen¬ 
dations,  bonding  programs  for  the  es¬ 
timated  bond  issue  necessary  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  plans  are  proposed,  indicat¬ 
ing  the  principal  and  interest  payments, 
the  numbers  of  years  required  to  liqui¬ 
date  the  bonded  debt,  and  the  millage 
levy  to  carry  the  program. 

A  School-Building  Survey  for  Ross 
Township,  Butler  County,  was  made 
upon  request  of  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  district  by  W.  K.  Wilson. 
Upon  the  basis  of  the  findings  recom¬ 
mendations  were  made  for  the  reor¬ 
ganization  of  the  district  and  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  new  building. 

History  of  Education 
R.  H.  Eckelberry 
It  is  probable  that  this  book,*  which 
is  intended  as  a  text  for  courses  in  the 
history  of  American  education,  will 
find  a  wide  use.  It  is  written  in  an 
attractive,  readable  style,  employs  the 
topical  method,  and  has  excellent  chap¬ 
ter  summaries,  annotated  lists  of  ref¬ 
erences,  lists  of  questions  for  study  and 
discussion,  and  a  good  index. 

Through  choice  of  incident  and 
through  the  inclusion  of  a  chapter  en¬ 
titled  “Up  from  Slavery,”  Mr.  Knight 
gives  unusual  prominence  to  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  South.  If,  judged  by 
abstract  standards,  this  be  an  over¬ 
emphasis,  it  has  a  large  degree  of  jus¬ 
tification  in  the  general  lack  of  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  this  part  of  the  field. 
This  work  is  notable  for  the  extensive 
and  effective  treatment  of  movements 

*  Knight,  Edgar  A.  Education  in  the  United 
States.  Boston:  Ginn  and  Company,  1929. 
ix  -|-  588  pp. 

(Continued  on  page  331) 
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Saving  a  Year 

After  reading  the  current  number 
of  the  Kansas  City  School  Service  Bul¬ 
letin  one  speculates  upon  the  slowness 
with  which  school  systems  in  the  north¬ 
ern  states  have  followed  the  example 
of  Kansas  City  in  eliminating  one  year 
from  the  first  eight  grades. 

The  seven-year  curriculum  was  in¬ 
stalled  in  Kansas  City  sixty  years  ago 
and  is  no  longer  an  experiment.  Stud¬ 
ies  of  the  age  of  graduation  from  the 
elementary  schools  of  Kansas  City  have 
shown  that  the  8.3  years  which  are,  on 
the  average,  necessary  to  complete  the 
elementary  school  in  eight-year  systems 
are  reduced  to  7.4  years  in  the  Kansas 
City  schools.  The  achievement  of 
graduates  of  the  seventh  grade  at  Kan¬ 
sas  City  equals  that  of  eighth-grade 
graduates  of  other  school  systems  when 
objective  tests  are  given.  Moreover, 
ninety-eight  percent  of  the  seventh- 
grade  graduates  of  Kansas  City  enter 
high  school ;  the  percentage  for  the  na¬ 
tion  at  large  is  forty-five.  The  schol¬ 
arship  of  the  Kansas  City  students  in 
college  or  university  ranks  equally  with 
that  of  the  graduates  of  twelve-year 
systems. 


The  studies  of  the  Commission  on 
the  Length  of  Elementary  Education 
widen  the  proved  results  of  Kansas 
City  to  include  comparable  districts  in 
the  southern  states  and  in  Canada. 
Everywhere  the  burden  of  proof  rests 
upon  the  supporters  of  eighth-grade 
programs. 

Why  the  administrators  of  cities  who 
labor  under  the  mounting  load  of  ris¬ 
ing  taxes  have  failed  to  experiment  with 
the  seven-year  program  is  amazing. 
There  is,  apparently,  no  doubt  that  a 
year  can  be  saved  by  cutting  out  dupli¬ 
cations  in  the  course  of  study.  When 
this  saving  has  been  accomplished,  stu¬ 
dents  will  finish  high  school  one  year 
earlier,  enter  the  professions  one  year 
sooner,  and  will  have  a  chance  to  do 
a  number  of  interesting  things. 

Experimental  areas  may  be  arranged 
with  little  difficulty  in  which  the  cau¬ 
tious  city  administrator  may  assure 
himself  that  the  year  may  be  saved  in 
the  schools  of  his  city.  The  schools 
in  the  experimental  areas  may  precede 
a  general  change  in  the  city  system  by 
a  year  or  longer,  while  the  necessary 
curricular  changes  are  being  formu¬ 
lated  in  the  experimental  schools. 

The  idea  is  beyond  the  stage  of  ex¬ 
perimentation,  and  only  conservatism 
stands  in  the  path  of  its  trial  through¬ 
out  the  nation. 

w.  w.  c. 

1  1  r 

Programs  for  use  when  celebrating 
Armistice  Day,  Goodwill  Day,  and 
Memorial  Day  have  been  compiled  by 
the  Women’s  International  I,eague  for 
Peace  and  Freedom.  The  programs 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Branch  at  Philadelphia. 
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Projects  of  the  Bureau  for  1928-29 


FIRST  POSITIONS —  aries  paid,  subject-combinations  found, 

This  study,  which  involved  an  anal-  and  the  number  of  persons  who  were 
vsis  of  positions  to  which  beginning  teaching  the  subjects  in  which  they 
teachers  were  elected,  although  not  a  majored  or  minored.  The  studies 
major  project  of  the  Bureau,  developed  show  considerable  lack  of  training  for 
interestingly.  It  began  as  an  analy-  the  work  to  which  the  average  grad- 
sis  of  subject  combinations  which  be-  uate  of  our  teacher-training  courses  is 
ginning  teachers  were  asked  to  teach;  assigned.  This  is  especially  true  of 
it  developed  into  a  study  of  supply  of  teaching  done  outside  of  majors  and 
and  demand  for  inexperienced  teach-  minors,  and  in  the  large  oversupply  of 
ers  for  the  year  1928.  Reports  to  the  those  trained  in  certain  subjects.  There 
State  Department  were  analyzed  by  is  a  corresponding  undersupply  in  sev- 
Mr.  Anderson,  and  from  this  analysis  eral  subjects, 
a  report  was  made  to  the  Ohio  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  on  the  preparation  of  supply  and  demand — 
teachers  for  subjects  which  they  teach.  Project  129  of  the  Bureau  of 
Another  report  was  made  at  the  Ohio  Educational  Research  involved  dur- 

State  Educational  Conference  covering  ing  the  past  year  a  preliminary  study 
the  combinations  of  subjects  taught  by  of  prognostication  of  supply  and  de¬ 
beginners  in  the  high  schools  of  Ohio,  mand  of  trained  teachers.  The  posi- 
The  report  entitled  “Combinations  of  tions  vacant  in  Franklin  County  for 
Subjects”  appeared  in  the  issue  for  May  the  year  1928  and  facts  regarding 
29  of  this  Bulletin.  Using  information  the  te.nchers  who  filled  those  posi- 
collected  by  R.  R.  Foster,  of  the  Ohio  tions  were  studied  to  arrange  tech- 
Education  Association,  and  the  ma-  niques  for  studying  supply  and  demand 
terial  collected  by  the  State  Depart-  on  a  statewide  basis  beginning  in  the 
ment  of  Education,  Mr.  Anderson  fall  of  1929.  Procedures  included  the 
made  studies  in  each  of  the  subjects  determination  of  a  definition  of  a 
taught  in  the  high  schools  in  which  vacancy;  analysis  of  all  vacancies  in 
the  number  of  inexperienced  teachers  the  county;  a  study  of  turnover  in  the 
graduated  by  teacher-training  insti-  county ;  the  percentages  of  these  vacan- 
tutions  during  the  year  was  related  cies  found  in  elementary,  junior  high, 
to  the  number  of  teaching  positions  senior  high  schools,  in  the  county 
involving  each  subject  during  the  year,  schools,  exempted  villages,  and  city 
This  covered  for  each  subject  the  schools;  salaries  paid;  number  of  sub¬ 
number  of  graduates  having  majors  ject  combinations  found;  and  the  ex- 
or  minors  in  that  subject,  the  num-  perience  and  training  of  the  teachers 
her  of  positions  involving  one  or  who  were  employed  to  fill  these  po- 
more  classes  in  the  subject,  the  sal-  sitions.  Trends  in  shifts  in  teaching 
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positions  were  noted,  and  also  the  lo¬ 
cation  of  the  schools  in  which  the 
major  education  of  these  teachers  was 
obtained. 

The  same  procedure  will  be  used 
by  Mr.  Anderson  during  the  year 
1929-30  to  determine  the  supply  and 
demand  of  teachers  throughout  the 
State.  This  investigation  will  be  made 
in  co-operation  with  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  and  the  Ohio  Edu¬ 
cation  Association. 

A  COMPARISON  OF  RURAL  SCHOOLS - 

A  comparison  of  achievement  in 
reading  and  arithmetic  in  Grades  III 
to  VIII  was  made  by  W.  K.  Wilson 
in  one-room  rural  and  consolidated 
schools.  By  means  of  the  subtests  of 
the  Illinois  Examination,  the  reading 
achievement,  arithmetic  achievement, 
and  intelligence  quotients  of  all  pupils 
enrolled  in  these  grades  in  four  con¬ 
solidated  and  fifty  one-room  schools 
located  in  nine  counties  of  Ohio  were 
obtained.  A  pupil  of  a  given  intelli¬ 
gence  quotient  in  one  type  of  school 
was  paired  with  a  pupil  of  the  same 
intelligence  quotient  in  the  other  type, 
in  each  grade  from  the  third  to  the 
sixth. 

Comparisons  were  made  between 
equally  paired  groups  of  boys,  of  girls, 
and  of  mixed  groups,  the  difference  of 
the  arithmetical  means  was  used  as  the 
measure  of  difference.  Reliability  of 
these  differences  was  checked  by  the 
calculation  of  critical  ratios.  Of  the 
thirty-six  groups  compared  (three  sex 
arrangements  of  six  grades  on  two  sub¬ 
jects),  thirty-three  showed  superior 
achievement  in  the  consolidated  school, 
as  measured  by  the  Illinois  Exami¬ 
nation.  The  probability  of  the  super- 
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iority  being  real  was  indicated  both 
by  the  critical  ratios  computed  and  by 
the  consistency  with  which  the  mean 
differences,  however  small,  favored 
the  consolidated  schools.  This  project 
will  be  reported  soon  in  this  Bulletin. 

RURAL  HIGH  SCHOOLS - 

A  critical  study  of  the  organization 
of  fifty-three  rural  high  schools  of 
Ohio  with  enrollments  of  less  than  one 
hundred  pupils  is  in  progress  (Project 
74).  Several  minor  studies  have  de¬ 
veloped  as  a  part  of  this  investiga¬ 
tion.  At  present  a  critical  study  of  the 
curricula  of  these  schools  is  being 
made.  A  tabulation  of  all  the  courses 
offered  is  being  arranged  both  as  to 
unit  size  and  to  whether  or  not  the 
courses  are  elective  or  required.  Two 
types  of  information  are  being  sought 
in  these  data:  First,  an  attempt  is  be¬ 
ing  made  to  show  exactly  how  much 
choice  of  subject-matter  a  pupil  passing 
through  a  high  school  of  this  type,  has, 
in  the  light  of  curricular  offerings  and 
teacher-limitations.  Second,  the  wide 
variation  of  curricular  practices  within 
such  schools,  as  to  requirements  and 
electives  and  to  choice  of  offerings,  will 
be  set  forth.  One  of  the  research 
assistants,  W.  K.  Wilson,  is  carr}Mng 
on  this  study. 

IMPROVING  TECHNIQUE - 

A  study  of  the  ways  to  improve  the 
techniques  of  procedure  within  the  Ap¬ 
pointments  Division  was  undertaken  by 
Elizabeth  McCarroll  and  Margaret 
McCloud.  This  project  included  an 
analysis  of  the  work  of  the  Appoint¬ 
ments  Division  for  the  year  1927-28, 
with  a  survey  of  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  the  office.  Plans  for  the 
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reorganization  of  the  office  procedure 
which  were  put  into  effect  were:  im¬ 
proved  vacancy  cards,  the  installation 
of  a  Kardex  system  for  easily  locat¬ 
ing  candidates,  a  visible  ledger  system 
for  filing  calls,  and  the  same  plan  for 
making  easily  available  the  addresses 
and  telephone  numbers  of  candidates. 
A  study  was  made  of  other  appoint¬ 
ments  offices  as  a  part  of  this  minor 
project. 

As  a  result  of  this  project,  complete 
revision  of  the  forms,  registration,  and 
placement  procedures  was  made  with 
the  outcome  that  candidates  were  reg¬ 
istered  and  interviewed  with  improved 
results  and  teachers  could  be  located, 
and  interviews  arranged  with  more 
facility  than  previously  had  been  pos¬ 
sible.  Analysis  of  the  work  of  the  Ap¬ 
pointments  Division  will  be  facilitated 
by  the  improved  records  kept.  It  is 
hoped  through  this  analysis  to  furnish 
to  students  and  instructors  full  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  demand  for  specific 
subjects  and  subject-combinations. 

FIRST-GRADE  NUMBER - 

One  of  the  projects  of  the  Bureau 
announced  in  October,  1927,  was  de¬ 
signed  to  determine  the  number  first- 
grade  children  know  when  they  enter 
school  (Project  119).  In  September, 
1928,  the  test  devised  by  Miss  Mac- 
Latchy  in  collaboration  with  B.  R. 
Buckingham  was  given  to  1,199  first- 
grade  children  in  ten  cities  of  Ohio — 
Akron,  Cleveland  Heights,  Hamilton, 
Kent,  Lakewood,  Lima,  Marietta, 
Portsmouth,  Toledo,  Upper  Arlington. 
No  first-grade  teacher  in  any  of  these 
cities  gave  the  test  to  more  than  ten 
of  her  pupils.  The  test  was  also  given 
to  all  the  first-grade  children  of  Cin¬ 


cinnati  and  to  130  children  in  the  rural 
and  village  schools  of  Fairfield  and 
Franklin  Counties. 

The  summary  of  the  records  of  the 
first  group  appeared  as  an  article  by 
Mr.  Buckingham,  “How  Much  Num¬ 
ber  Do  Children  Know?”  in  the  Sep¬ 
tember  1 1  issue  of  this  Bulletin.  A 
more  complete  report  is  to  appear  in 
the  Twenty-ninth  Yearbook  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Edu¬ 
cation. 

KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY  PROGRAMS 

Studies  of  articulation  within  the  dif¬ 
ferent  units  of  the  school  system  are 
particularly  “good”  just  now  in  edu¬ 
cational  circles.  One  of  the  members 
of  the  Bureau  staff  has  for  the  past  two 
years  been  carrying  on  a  detailed  na¬ 
tion-wide  study  of  the  status  of  articu¬ 
lation  between  the  kindergarten  and 
primary  grades.  From  the  one  hun¬ 
dred  thirty-two  tables  necessary'  to 
analyze  the  data  so  far  received  regard¬ 
ing  equipment  alone,  many  generaliza¬ 
tions  are  possible.  Space  for  only  one 
is  available.  One-third  of  the  102 
cities  with  population  between  ten  thou¬ 
sand  and  thirty  thousand  which  re¬ 
turned  the  completed  questionnaire. 
Furniture,  Equipment,  and  Supplies, 
have  tables  and  chairs  or  movable  desks 
in  all  the  first-grade  rooms  of  their 
systems,  while  one-quarter  have  all 
second-  and  third-grade  rooms  so 
equipped.  Screwed-down  desks  are 
even  more  common,  because  another 
third  of  these  cities  have  them  in  all 
their  first-grade  rooms,  52  percent 
have  them  in  all  their  second-grade 
rooms,  and  58  percent  in  all  their 
third-grade  rooms.  Administrative  facts 
regarding  supervision,  the  training  of 
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teachers,  time-schedules,  and  the  like 
have  also  been  assembled. 

AN  APTITUDE  TEST - 

The  correlations  of  the  results  of 
an  aptitude  test  with  general  intelli¬ 
gence,  marks  in  academic  subjects,  and 
practice  teaching  were  computed.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Spring  Quarter  of  1928  the 
aptitude  test  for  high-school  teachers 
was  given  to  123  Seniors  in  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Education.  Correlations  of  this 
with  various  other  marks  were; 


Practice  teaching .  .47 

Percentile  ranking . 55 

General  point-hour  ratio.  .  .  .49 
Major  point-hour  ratio . 54 


These  correlations  do  not  indicate  that 
the  aptitude  test  is  of  any  special  value 
in  predicting  teaching  success.  This 
minor  project  was  carried  out  by  Miss 
McCarroll. 

SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE - 

By  use  of  the  questionnaire  method 
E.  J.  Ashbaugh,  assisted  by  a  graduate 
student  in  the  School  of  Education, 
secured  information  as  to  the  organi¬ 
zation,  responsibility,  and  practice  of 
the  departments  of  school  attendance 
(Project  51). 

A  questionnaire  involving  sixty-one 
questions  was  sent  to  school  systems  in 
all  cities  of  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  population  and  to  a  random 
selection  of  cities  between  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  and  one  hundred  thousand  pop¬ 
ulation.  Returns  were  received  and 
tabulated  from  35  cities  of  the  first 
group  and  from  103  cities  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  group. 

Analysis  of  the  returns  reveals  that 
practically  no  practices  or  procedures 
have  become  uniform  in  working  with 
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the  attendance  problem.  Less  than 
half  of  the  replies  indicate  a  common 
procedure  by  more  than  fifty  percent 
of  the  cities  of  both  groups.  It  is  clear 
that  the  administration  of  the  atten¬ 
dance  problem  is  largely  in  terms  of  the 
individual  interests  and  initiative  of 
the  school  administrator  and  atten¬ 
dance  officers  in  the  various  cities. 

.A  STUDY  OF  RETARDED  PUPILS - 

This  study  was  carried  on  by  Frank 
N.  Harsh,  principal  of  the  Kent  State 
High  School,  under  the  direction  of 
E.  J.  Ashbaugh  of  the  Bureau  of  Edu¬ 
cational  Research.  Information  was 
secured  by  sending  questionnaires  to 
various  schools  in  Ohio.  The  question¬ 
naire  contained  four  sections,  one  for 
information  secured  by  conference  with 
the  pupil  himself,  one  for  recording 
an  analysis  of  the  pupil’s  attitude  by 
his  teacher,  another  for  information 
obtained  from  the  parent,  and  the 
fourth  for  information  obtained  from 
the  pupil’s  employer  if  the  pupil  had 
been  employed. 

The  response  to  the  questionnaire 
was  not  large,  but  with  the  work  done 
in  the  Kent  State  High  School  itself, 
56  retarded  and  non-retarded  pupils 
were  studied  and  compared  by  the 
the  method  worked  out.  There  were 
sixteen  bases  of  comparison.  It  was 
found  that  there  is  little  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  retarded  and  non-retarded 
pupils  except  in  the  matter  of  making 
collections  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
pupils  have  traveled.  The  retarded 
group  more  generally  make  collec¬ 
tions  of  stamps,  coins,  etc.,  than  do  the 
non-retarded  group.  The  non-retarded 
group  have  traveled  more  and  to  a 
greater  extent  than  have  the  retarded 
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group.  There  is  but  slight  difference 
between  the  two  groups  regarding 
other  significant  items — health,  types 
of  out-of-school  reading  and  out-of¬ 
school  interests,  outside  work,  recre¬ 
ation,  and  intelligence  quotient. 

NON-SCHOOL  USE  OF  ENGLISH - 

To  discover  how  effective  the 
knowledge  of  English  gained  in  school 
is  when  applied  to  non-school  work, 
E.  J.  Ashbaugh  made  a  study  of  three 
hundred  letters  written  by  pupils  of 
Grades  VII,  IX,  and  XII.  The  let¬ 
ters  were  written  without  supervision 
by  or  knowledge  of  the  teaclier  and 
were  actually  sent  through  the  mail  to 
friends.  f'ifty-two  of  them  were 
written  by  boys  and  248  by  girls. 

The  results  in  general  showed  a 
high  percent  of  error.  The  para¬ 
graphing  of  the  letters  was  poor — 35 
percent  of  paragraph  units  were  not 
indicated  in  the  seventh-grade  letters, 
22  percent  in  the  ninth,  and  16  per¬ 
cent  in  the  twelfth  grades.  Six  per¬ 
cent  of  the  sentences  of  all  the  letters 
were  poor  in  sentence  structure,  char¬ 
acterized  by  run-on  sentences,  double 
negatives,  etc.  Such  grammatical  er¬ 
rors  as  wrong  mode,  tense,  and  case 
averaged  one  per  letter. 

Twenty-three  percent  of  the  de¬ 
clarative  sentences  used  in  the  seventh- 
grade  letters  did  not  close  with  a  per¬ 
iod.  For  Grades  IX  and  XII,  the 
percents  were  15  and  16,  respectively. 
By  careful  count,  347  commas  were 
needed  in  the  seventh-grade  letters; 
58  percent  of  these  were  absent.  An 
average  of  five  and  one-half  words 
were  misspelled  in  each  seventh-grade 
letter;  four  and  one-half  words,  in 
each  ninth-grade  letter;  and  four 


words,  in  each  twelfth-grade  letter. 
A  study  w'as  also  made  of  the  adjec¬ 
tives  used  in  these  letters,  a  report  of 
which  appeared  in  the  Bulletin  for 
September  11,  1 929. 

COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION  CURRICULA 

The  faculty  of  the  College  of  Edu¬ 
cation  during  the  past  year  appointed 
a  committee  to  reorganize  the  curricula 
of  the  College.  The  technical  super¬ 
vision  of  the  study  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau,  and  Mr. 
R.  D.  Bennett,  secretary  of  the  Col¬ 
lege,  was  released  of  a  portion  of  his 
duties  in  order  to  devote  his  time  to 
the  project  (Project  136).  The  cur¬ 
riculum  for  high-school  teachers  is  now 
being  studied,  and  a  major  part  of  it 
should  be  completed  by  September, 
1930.  At  the  same  time  curricula  for 
the  preparation  of  administrators  and 
other  school  officers  will  be  carried 
through  the  initial  stages. 

EFFECTS  OF  MOVING  PICTURES - 

Through  funds  placed  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Re¬ 
search  by  the  Payne  Fund,  Samuel 
Renshaw  of  the  Psychology  Depart¬ 
ment  is  making  a  study  of  the  effects 
of  attendance  at  moving  pictures  upon 
restlessness  of  children  during  sleep 
(Project  138).  He  has  been  for¬ 
tunate  in  securing  the  co-operation  of 
the  Ohio  Bureau  of  Juvenile  Research 
where  children  of  different  chronolog¬ 
ical  ages  and  mental  capacities  are 
available  for  study.  By  attaching  re¬ 
cording  instruments  to  beds  in  the 
dormitories  records  of  twenty  children 
may  be  taken  simultaneously  in  order 
to  discover  whether  they  sleep  more 
restlessly  after  attending  moving  pic- 
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tures  than  on  other  nights.  One  phase 
of  the  experiment  has  been  completed, 
and  three  additional  studies  will  be  car¬ 
ried  on  during  the  year  1929-30.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Renshaw  is  assisted  by  Dorothy 
K.  Postle,  who  has  been  granted  a 
fellowship  from  the  Payne  Fund. 

DUTIES  OF  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS - 

An  analysis  of  the  duties  of  school 
administrators  is  a  by-product  of  the 
C  ommonwealth  T  eacher-  T  raining 

Study.  The  techniques  of  the  investi¬ 
gation  are  similar  to  those  used  in  the 
major  study.  Florence  J.  Morgan 
collected  the  duties  of  the  school  ad¬ 
ministrators  from  professional  litera¬ 
ture,  school  laws,  through  question¬ 
naires,  and  by  interviews.  Something 
over  six  thousand  duties  were  collected. 

These  have  been  classified  on  an 
activity  basis  and  seventy-eight  classes 
of  activities  have  been  derived.  The 
study  is  now  in  typewritten  form.  The 
frequency  and  ranking  as  to  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  these  duties  are  yet  to  be  de¬ 
termined.  This  study — Project  130 — 
will  be  published  as  a  monograph. 

ATTENDANCE  AT  MOVIES - 

Under  the  direction  of  Mary  Louise 
Mark  a  study  of  attendance  of  children 
at  moving  pictures  has  been  made  by 
Eleanor  Morris  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  moving-picture  owners  of  Co¬ 
lumbus  (Project  G-22).  A  census  was 
taken  of  the  attendance  at  each  of 
one-third  of  the  theaters  of  Columbus 
for  a  single  week,  during  the  period 
from  March  1  to  June  30.  This  type 
of  study  is  supplementary  to  the  usual 
method  of  getting  attendance  at  mov¬ 
ing  pictures  through  inquiries  made  at 
school  as  to  the  number  of  times  per 
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week  the  pupils  in  question  have  at¬ 
tended.  In  brief,  the  figures  show 
that  the  attendance  is  distributed  as 
follows:  3  percent  of  audiences  at¬ 
tending  were  under  seven  years  of  age, 
14  percent  ranged  from  seven  to  thir¬ 
teen  years  of  age,  21  percent  from 
fourteen  to  twenty,  and  62  percent 
were  adults.  The  heaviest  attendance 
was  on  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday. 

ACTIVITIES  OF  DEANS  OF  WOMEN - 

During  the  year,  Elinor  Barnes  has 
made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  deans  of  women  (Project 
G-27).  Whereas  the  previous  studies 
discovered  approximately  one  hundred 
fifty  duties.  Miss  Barnes  was  able  to 
increase  this  number  to  approximately 
three  hundred  fifty. 

PUBLIC-HEALTH  OFFICERS - 

At  the  request  of  a  University  com¬ 
mittee  an  analysis  of  the  duties  of 
public-health  officers  has  been  carried 
on  during  the  year  by  Darwin  A. 
Hindman  (Project  133).  This  analy¬ 
sis  will  be  used  as  a  basis  for  recon¬ 
structing  the  curriculum  for  public- 
health  officers  which  is  offered  at  Ohio 
State  University.  From  the  literature 
over  eight  hundred  duties  were  col¬ 
lected  and  have  been  classified  into 
forty-five  typical  activities.  The  list 
is  now  being  completed  and  checked 
for  frequency  by  interviews  with  public- 
health  directors  throughout  the  State. 
When  the  list  has  been  evaluated  for 
importance  it  will  be  used  to  provide 
topics  for  the  reorganized  curriculum. 
The  study  is  being  carried  on  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Ohio  Health  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  with  the  Ohio  Department 
of  Public  Welfare. 
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Educational  Readings 


Vkleli.,  Gladstone  H.  “A  Brief  Survey  of 
Practice  Teaching,  Observation,  and  Partici¬ 
pation  in  the  Secondary  Field  at  State  Uni¬ 
versities,”  ffigi  School  Quarterly,  17:184-87, 
July,  1929. 

The  questionnaire  study  carried  on  by  the 
writer  of  this  article  shows  a  lack  of  uniformity 
in  practice  teaching  at  state  universities.  There 
is  comparatively  little  real  practice  teaching,  and, 
in  the  main,  the  facilities  for  this  type  of  work 
are  woefully  inadequate.  Of  the  thirty-four 
state  universities  attempting  some  phase  of  prac¬ 
tice  teaching,  the  number  of  hours  varied  from 
6  to  180,  with  the  median  at  60.  Of  forty-two 
universities  replying,  twelve  offered  all  of  their 
practice  teaching  on  the  campus,  twenty-five  off 
the  campus,  and  five  did  part  of  the  practice 
work  on  the  campus  and  part  in  co-operation 
with  city  or  county  schools  at  varying  distances 
from  the  university.  The  evidence  is  convinc¬ 
ing  that  the  need  for  scientific  investigations  of 
methods  of  training  the  high-school  teacher  is 
imperative. 

Dawson,  Mildred  A.  “Materials  of  a  Histori¬ 
cal  Nature  Contained  in  Twenty-six  Primary 
Readers,”  Elementary  School  Journal,  29:756- 
66,  June,  1929. 

•An  analysis  of  seven  series  of  primary  read¬ 
ers  showed  that  historical  materials  and  historical 
references  are  very  rare  in  primers  and  first  and 
second  readers.  The  third  readers  give  6.8  per¬ 
cent  of  their  space  to  historical  material.  Such 
references  as  are  given  are  somewhat  general 
and  only  ten  dates  are  mentioned  in  all  twenty- 
six  re.iders.  There  are  many  references  begin¬ 
ning  with  “Once  upon  a  time,”  or  merely 
“Once.”  Such  historical  references  and  events 
as  are  mentioned  are  in  general  the  most  color¬ 
ful  ones. 

Hill,  L.  B.  Plan  of  Directing  Teaching,” 
Educational  Administration  and  Supervision, 
15:448-52,  September,  1929. 

The  unique  characteristic  of  the  plan  of 
directed  teaching  used  at  the  University  of  West 
V'irginia  is  that  all  members  of  the  educational 
faculty,  including  the  dean,  personally  supervise 
student  teachers.  The  plan  is  based  upon  the 
assumptions  that  the  most  effective  learning  to 
do  is  by  doing,  and  that  such  opportunities  will 
provide  a  wholesome  reaction  upon  classroom 
instruction  in  the  college. 

Such  a  plan  is  evidence  of  a  fine  spirit  of  co¬ 
operation  within  the  educational  faculty.  Each 


instructor  has  the  responsibility  of  supervising 
certain  classes,  to  each  of  which  four  student 
teachers  have  been  assigned.  Thus  the  faculty 
member  has  ample  opportunities  not  only  to  help 
and  study  his  students,  but  also  to  try  out  his  pet 
theories  as  to  their  practicability  under  actual 
situations. 

Gray,  William  Scott.  “Summary  of  Reading 
Investigations  (July  1,  1927,  to  June  30, 
1928),  I  and  II,”  Elementary  School  Journal, 
29:443-57,  and  496-509,  February  and  March, 
1929. 

This  series  of  articles  is  the  fifth  summary  of 
investigations  relating  to  reading  which  has  been 
prepared  by  Mr.  Gray.  Part  I  is  an  annotated 
bibliography  including  101  items  arranged  alpha¬ 
betically.  The  important  findings  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  investigations  are  discussed  briefly  in  Part 
II.  “The  problems  which  were  discussed  most 
frequently  relate  to  the  following  topics:  the 
reading  interests  and  habits  of  children  and 
adults,  methods  of  improving  comprehension 
and  the  technique  of  study,  reading  vocabularies, 
and  diagnosis  and  remedial  teaching.” 

Bruce,  William  F.  “Whither  Secondary  Edu¬ 
cation?”  Educational  Administration  and  Su¬ 
pervision,  15:431-40,  September,  1929. 

The  main  thesis  of  this  article  is  that  the 
aims  of  secondary  education  need  some  central 
unifying  standard  of  interpretation.  Since  the 
seven  cardinal  principles  are  suggestive  of  a 
variety  of  meanings,  Mr.  Bruce  sees  a  dire  need 
for  a  single  purpose  which  should  dominate  and 
thus  clarify  the  aims  of  secondary  education. 
He  suggests  that  “Democracy”  might  well  be 
used  as  this  single  concept.  The  question  arises 
then  whether  the  difficulty  in  having  a  multi¬ 
plicity  of  diverse  aims  will  be  remedied  by  a 
single  aim  which  is  suggestive  of  many  points 
of  view.  The  article,  however,  is  constructive 
and  merits  the  careful  consideration  of  secondary- 
school  people. 

Mead,  Cyrus  D.  “A  Score  Card  for  Rating 
Primary  Readers,”  Educational  Administration 
and  Supervision,  15:427-30,  September,  1929. 
A  compact  and  objective  score  card  is  essen¬ 
tial  in  properly  judging  and  selecting  readers. 
Such  a  score  card  has  been  prepared  through  an 
Elementary  Education  Seminar  at  the  University 
of  California.  The  score  of  100  points  is 
divided  between  five  basic  criteria  as  follows: 
objectives,  25;  hygienic  features,  such  as  cover. 
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bindini',  and  print,  13;  materials,  30;  vocab¬ 
ulary,  15;  and  pupil  and  teacher  helps,  15.  The 
criteria  are  the  outcome  of  a  thorough  investi¬ 
gation  of  all  reading  materials  with  the  help  of 
Gray’s  summary  of  investigations  in  reading. 

Guiler,  Walter  Scribner.  “Improving  Hand¬ 
writing  Ability,”  Elementary  School  Journal, 
30:56-62,  September,  1929. 

Fourteen  seventh-grade  pupils  were  given  the 
Ayres  Handwriting  Scale,  Gettysburg  edition, 
and  the  results  scrutinized  for  individual  needs 
in  handwriting  instruction.  After  analysis  of 
difficulties  a  remedial  program  was  set  up  cov¬ 
ering  twelve  weeks  of  instruction.  The  group 
improved  in  quality  from  third-grade  to  sixth- 
grade  standard.  Wide  variations  occurred  in 
individual  improvement.  The  author  reports 
considerable  gain  in  the  changed  attitude  of  the 
students  toward  handwriting  instruction. 

Baker,  Elizabeth  W.  “.-X  Social  Basis  for  the 
Teaching  of  Elementary  English  Language,” 
Elementary  School  Journal,  30:27-33,  Septem¬ 
ber,  1929. 

Elementary-school  pupils  in  Dallas,  Texas, 
made  lists  of  occasions  they  met  outside  of 
school  which  required  speaking  or  writing.  Tab¬ 
ulation  of  one  tkuusand  answers — two  hundred 
from  Grades  HI  to  VH  respectively — showed 
conversations,  business,  courtesy,  games,  and  tele¬ 
phoning  to  be  the  most  frequent  uses  of  spoken 
English.  “Business”  uses  included  largely  buy¬ 
ing  and  selling,  taking  subscriptions,  and  collect¬ 
ing.  Letter-writing  ranked  £rst  in  the  uses  for 
written  English,  although  it  was  fifth  among  all 
the  uses  found  for  oral  and  written  English. 
The  author  points  out  the  dangers  of  generaliz¬ 
ing  from  these  data.  The  technique  has  defi¬ 
nite  value  in  determining  whether  or  not  certain 
needs  of  the  pupils  are  being  neglected  in  their 
English  curricula. 

Davis,  Calvin  O.  “What  Qualifications  Are 
Demanded  of  Teachers!”  Nation’s  Schools, 
3:46-51,  June,  1929. 

This  is  the  fourth  and  last  part  of  a  series  of 
articles  on  qualifications  of  teachers  and  includes 
an  analysis  of  the  42  blanks  relating  to  teacher 
rating  received  from  superintendents  who  use 
other  forms  than  flexible  cards.  The  most  com¬ 
mon  groupings  for  teacher  rating  are  found  to 
be  personality,  social  and  professional  equip¬ 
ment,  management,  technique,  teaching,  and 
results. 

Certain  practices  reported  do  not  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  grouping.  For  instance,  one  superin¬ 
tendent  indicates  that  adequate  preparation,  suffi¬ 
cient  health,  character,  and  a  willingness  to 
co-operate  are  assumed  when  the  teacher  is  em¬ 
ployed.  He  therefore  omits  these  items,  and 
asks  the  supervisor  to  consider  only  skills  and 


attitudes.  These  are  divided  into  ability  to 
teach,  ability  to  manage,  and  professional  spirit 
and  attitude,  under  each  of  which  are  listed  sug¬ 
gestive  items  for  rating. 

Results  show  that  extensive  use  is  being  made 
of  rating  and  promotion  blanks.  The  forms, 
however,  are  very  different,  which  may  or  may 
not  be  advantageous.  Unstandardized  forms  en¬ 
able  the  report  to  reveal  the  traits  that  seem  of 
importance  to  the  person  making  the  inquiry 
although  simpler  and  more  uniform  forms  might 
be  more  satisfactory  for  both  the  candidate  and 
the  school  officials.  In  using  a  rating  scale,  the 
following  standards  appear  to  be  desirable:  (1; 
the  adoption  of  a  five-point  scale  of  discipline, 
(2)  the  m.iking  of  not  fewer  than  three  ratings 
each  year,  (3)  the  scoring  on  a  limited  number 
of  definite  items  only. 

IN  P.APER  COVERS 

V'an  Wagenen,  M.  J.  Comparative  Pupil 
Achievement  in  Rural,  Town,  and  City 
Schools.  Minneapolis,  Minnesota:  University 
of  Minnesota  Press,  1929.  x  -f-  144  pp. 

For  the  State  Department  of  Education,  Profe«- 
sor  Van  Wagenen  has  made  an  intensive  study 
of  pupil  achievement  based  on  a  targe  number 
of  children  in  Minnesota.  Two  tests  each  of 
reading,  history,  geography,  and  arithmetic,  and 
one  test  in  spelling  and  English  composition 
were  given.  Distributions  were  made  on  the 
basis  of  eight-month  rural  schools,  nine-month 
rural  schools,  and  two  sizes  each  of  village  and 
city  schools.  Seventh-  and  eighth-grade  pupils’ 
achievements  are  given  separately  by  sex.  Re¬ 
sults  show  clearly  superiority  in  achierement  of 
pupils  in  the  longer  term  rural  school  and  in 
the  larger  urban  communities. 

-An  interesting  chapter  is  added  on  attainments 
of  beginning  rural-school  teachers  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  subjects  of  instruction  in  which  it  is 
revealed  that  the  lowcr-quartile  students  in  the 
training  classes  score  below  the  upper-quartile 
eighth-grade  children.  Significant  problems  are 
raised  and  to  some  extent  answered  by  the  study. 

E.  J.  Ashbaugh 

Junior  Council  of  Ohio  State  University. 
A  Suggested  Program  of  Pre-College  Guid¬ 
ance  for  High  Schools.  Columbus,  Ohio:  Ohio 
State  University  Press,  1929.  35  pp. 

Every  person  interested  in  sending  pupils 
to  college  should  have  access  to  the  informa¬ 
tion  in  this  bulletin.  The  data  upon  which  its 
recommendations  are  based  were  compiled  from 
several  years  of  caieful  study  of  students’ achieve¬ 
ments  at  Ohio  State  University.  The  theme  of 
the  bulletin  is  a  well-prepared  outline  for  a 
minimal  guidance  program  for  high-school  prin- 
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cipalsj  in  addition,  some  pertinent  facts  are 
given  on  the  influence  of  age,  sex,  outside  ac¬ 
tivities,  fraternity  membership,  employment,  and 
other  factors  on  college  success.  Other  infor¬ 
mation  particularly  applicable  to  enrollment  at 
Ohio  State  Is  given,  which  in  no  way  minimizes 
the  value  of  the  bulletin  as  a  help  to  those  inter¬ 
ested  In  other  institutions. 

W.  K.  Wilson 

National  Education  Association.  Vitalizing 
the  High-School  Curriculum.  Washington:  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association,  1929.  (Re¬ 
search  Bulletin  of  the  National  Education 
.Association,  Vol.  VII,  No.  4,  pp.  174-27S) 
High-school  teaches  and  administrators  who 
are  interested  in  revising  their  school  curricula 
should  find  help  in  this  study.  It  offers  funda¬ 
mental  principles  to  be  used  In  meeting  indi¬ 
vidual  differences,  and  summarizes  research 
techniques  that  have  been  used  to  make  high- 
school  studies  fit  modern  needs.  Lists  of  books 
rated  by  experts  as  helpful  in  building  curricula 
for  various  secondary-school  subjects  are  pre¬ 
sented.  In  addition,  there  is  a  bibliography 
which  contains  the  names  of  1,279  high-school 
courses  of  study  published  since  1920.  The 
pamphlet  deserves  a  wide  circulation. 

Edgar  Dale 

Shannon,  John  Raymond.  Personal  and  Social 
Traits  Requisite  for  High  Grade  Teaching  in 
Secondary  Schools.  Terre  Haute,  Indiana: 
State  Normal  Press,  1928.  112  pp. 

With  his  own  techniques  as  a  basis,  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  carefully  summarized  contents  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  articles  and  books  on  the 
subject  which  appeared  prior  to  1927,  the  author 
has  prepared  a  list  of  teacher  traits  and  has  had 
them  evaluated  by  competent  judges.  The  sup¬ 
plementary  material  he  has  classified  as  follows: 
personal  interviews}  student  estimates  of  teach¬ 
ers;  rating  scales;  written  recommendations; 
recommendation  blanks;  causes  of  failure  of 
teachers;  certification  and  tenure  laws;  codes  of 
ethics  of  teachers;  questionnaires  to  critic  teach¬ 
ers;  analysis  of  supervisory  notes;  and  massed 
opinions.  Apart  from  Dr.  Shannon’s  own  con¬ 
tribution  the  carefully  collected  list  of  titles 
makes  the  book  very  useful. 

Kezer,  C.  L.  Subject  Combinations  in  High 
School  Teachers’  Programs  in  Oklahoma. 
Stillwater,  Oklahoma:  Oklahoma  Agricul¬ 
tural  and  Mechanical  College,  1928.  40  pp. 

(Bulletin  of  the  Oklahoma  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College,  Vol.  2S,  No.  I,  Special 
Series  No.  1) 

Using  the  technique  of  Mr.  Kirby  in  his  study 
of  subject  combinations,  Mr.  Kezer  put  In  tabu¬ 
lar  form  subjects  which  were  combined  with 


each  major  teaching  subject  of  high-school  teach¬ 
ers  in  Oklahoma  for  the  year  1925-26.  The 
report,  made  from  records  in  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education,  concerned  96  percent  of 
the  high-school  teachers.  By  this  study  one  may 
find  for  each  major  subject  the  number  who 
taught  it  alone  and  those  combining  it  with  any 
other  subject  or  combinations  of  subjects.  For 
example,  it  was  found  that  there  were  498 
teachers  In  Oklahoma  whose  major  subject  was 
English.  Of  these  227  taught  English  alone, 
185  taught  one  other  subject,  70  teachers  com¬ 
bined  foreign  language  with  English,  73  com¬ 
bined  social  studies  with  English,  and  so  on. 
The  study  is  an  addition  to  the  available  mate¬ 
rial  regarding  the  Instructional  duties  of  high- 
school  teachers. 

Earl  W.  Anderson 

Hoffman,  U.  J.  The  Rural  One-T eacher  Schools 
of  Illinois.  Springfield,  Illinois:  Schnepp  and 
Barnes,  1929.  96  pp.  (Circular  No.  234) 

The  rural  one-teacher  schools  of  Illinois  are 
discussed  under  the  four  main  headings  of 
buildings  and  equipment,  standardization,  daily 
program,  and  demonstration  schools.  The  first 
of  these,  the  most  detailed,  includes  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  beating  and  ventilating,  lighting,  seat¬ 
ing,  and  water  supply.  Specifications  and  recom¬ 
mendations  with  instructions  for  carrying  out 
the  best  plan  are  offered  under  each  of  these 
subdivisions.  Illustrations  help  to  clarify  the 
instructions. 

Requirements  for  a  standard  school  and  for 
a  superior  school  are  given.  A  diagram  of  the 
program  for  a  one-teacher  school  is  built  around 
the  suggestions  which  are  made  for  class  and 
Individual  instruction  and  the  various  kinds  of 
study.  A  short  discussion  of  demonstration 
schools  indicates  their  advantages,  the  equip¬ 
ment  needed  and  the  procedure  to  be  followed. 
This  study  should  prove  helpful  to  school  offi¬ 
cials  and  to  teachers  of  rural  schools. 

T.  C.  Holy 

Lewis,  E.  E.,  and  Edmondson,  J.  B.  Problems 
in  the  Administration  of  the  Small  School 
System.  Bloomington,  Illinois:  Public  School 
Publishing  Company,  1929.  Pages  unnum¬ 
bered.  (Educational  Problem  Series,  No.  14) 
The  latest  number  in  the  “Educational  Problem 
Series”  presents  a  well-selected  array  of  admin¬ 
istrative  problems  of  the  small  school  system. 
School  administrators  In  university  classes  often 
complain  that  the  literature  of  their  craft  deals 
too  exclusively  with  the  problems  of  the  large 
urban  center.  Here  is  a  book  of  problems  for 
the  superintendents  or  principals  of  the  smaller 
cities,  villages,  or  non-urban  districts,  which  so 
greatly  outnumber  the  large  urban  systems.  The 
problems  presented  for  solution  are  representa- 
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tive  of  actual  situations;  they  were  gathered  by 
the  authors  In  their  work  as  administrators  and 
are  grouped  under  the  major  aspects  of  the  ad¬ 
ministrator’s  work. 

The  problems  are  Intended  to  be  used  as  prac¬ 
tical  exercises  to  supplement  lectures  and  read¬ 
ings  In  university  courses.  The  authors  suggest 
practical  aids  to  students  and  list  a  minimum 
library  of  ten  volumes  and  additional  references 
for  advanced  study.  They  also  suggest  plans 
for  students  working  Individually  or  in  commit¬ 
tees  to  summarize  and  appraise  particular  solu¬ 
tions  of  the  problems.  The  book  is  timely  and 
Is  one  of  the  best  of  the  series. 

Oscar  H.  Williams 

BOOKS  TO  READ 

Galvin,  Eileen  H.,  and  Walker,  M.  Eugenia. 

Assemblies  for  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools. 

New  York:  Professional  and  Technical  Press, 

1929.  xxli  -f-  345  pp. 

The  school  assembly  as  an  educative  agency 
has  been  little  appreciated  until  quite  recently. 
Progressive  schools  are  using  the  assembly  in  a 
variety  of  ways  in  their  endeavor  to  meet  the 
needs  of  their  pupils.  The  present  volume  Is  a 
timely  one  since  it  provides  a  large  number  of 
suggestions  and  examples  that  may  be  adapted 
to  almost  any  school  situation.  Chapters  I  and 
II  discuss  the  values  of  school  assemblies  and 
their  administration.  Seventeen  chapters  follow, 
each  dealing  with  a  special  kind  of  assembly. 
The  appendices  are  also  rich  in  suggestions  for 
programs.  Here  also  are  found  lists  of  suit¬ 
able  one-act  plays  and  longer  plays  for  pay 
performance. 

The  participation  by  the  whole  group  is 
stressed  In  the  belief  that  our  high  schools  must 
provide  democracy  of  opportunity  for  all  pupils 
rather  than  opportunity  only  for  the  gifted. 
The  reviewer  recommends  the  books  to  all  prin¬ 
cipals  and  teachers  who  are  striving  to  raise 
the  standards  of  their  school  assemblies. 

D.  H.  Eikenberry 

Sandwick,  Richard  L.  Study  and  Personality. 

New  York:  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  1929. 

xxi  -|-  228  pp. 

In  this  small  volume  the  author  extends  a  di¬ 
rect  and  strong  appeal  to  students  to  take  a  firm 
hold  upon  their  bootstraps  and  rise  to  higher 
levels  of  scholarship  and  personality.  The  inter¬ 
esting  thing  about  It  Is  that  the  book  leaves  a 
distinct  Impression  that  “it  can  be  done.”  While 
educators  generally  are  seeking  indirect  ways  and 
means  for  improving  study  habits,  this  writer  is 
so  “traditional”  as  to  hold  that  some  personal 
responsibility  rests  directly  upon  the  student, 
and  so  “naive”  as  to  believe  that  the  average 
student  may  be  serious-minded  enough  to  admit 


that  responsibility  and  to  welcome  suggestions 
for  meeting  it.  The  book  is  filled  with  such  sug¬ 
gestions.  Students  are  directly  instructed  how 
to  acquire  right  attitudes,  how  to  get  work  done 
on  time,  how  to  improve  and  use  memory  and 
attention — finally,  how  to  develop  personality  by 
their  own  conscious,  systematic,  painstaking  ef¬ 
forts.  For  some  years  the  burden  of  this  respon¬ 
sibility  has  rested  upon  the  school  rather  than 
upon  the  student.  Possibly  we  have  gone  too 
far  in  this  direction.  Here  is  a  book  which 
should  help  the  educator  find  a  desirable  middle 
ground.  The  wholesome  convincing  manner  in 
which  it  is  written  will  help  students,  also,  to 
recognize  and  assume  their  proper  responsibility 
in  the  educative  process. 

W.  H.  Stone 

Watson,  John  B.,  and  MacDougall,  William. 
The  Battle  of  Behaviorism.  New  York:  W. 
W.  Norton  and  Company,  1929.  96  pp. 

This  little  book  presents  briefly,  but  clearly, 
the  fundamentals  of  Watsonian  behaviorism 
with  its  counter  arguments.  In  the  first  part 
Dr.  Watson  has  reiterated  in  expository  form 
the  principles  which  he  has  already  elaborated 
in  his  various  books  and  articles;  namely,  the 
mechanistic  stimulus-response  interpretation  of 
the  human  organism,  emphasizing  the  objectivity 
of  Its  experimentation.  He  also  presents  the 
differentiation  between  unconditioned  and  con¬ 
ditioned  responses.  This  mechanistic  descrip¬ 
tion  is  answered  by  Professor  MacDougall  with 
a  restatement  of  his  purposive  psychology  and 
reasons  why  Watsonian  behaviorism  will  not 
stand,  the  chief  of  which  is  that  “this  mechan¬ 
istic  assumption  has  never  shown  itself  to  have 
any  value  or  usefulness  as  a  working  hypothesis.” 
The  book  adds  nothing  new  to  either  author’s 
Interpretations. 

A.  Sophie  Rogers 

Ruch,  Giles  M.  The  Objective  or  New-Type 
Examination.  Chicago:  Scott  Foresman  and 
Company,  1929.  x  -j-  478  pp. 

For  some  years  Professor  Ruch,  who  is  now 
at  the  University  of  California,  has  been  a  pro¬ 
lific  author  of  widely  used  standardized  tests. 
His  present  volume  is  an  excellent  attempt  to 
provide  both  an  argument  for  objective  exam¬ 
inations  and  a  manual  for  their  construction. 
Both  teachers  and  supervisors  will  find  Part  11 
especially  useful  in  describing  steps  to  follow  in 
making  certain  types  of  objective  examinations. 
Not  only  are  rules  given  for  test  construction, 
but  also  a  number  of  examples  of  completed 
tests  are  included  which  serve  to  interpret  the 
rules  concretely. 

Unfortunately,  the  procedure  described  is 
largely  limited  to  the  construction  of  tests  for 
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determining  the  information  pupils  possess,  and 
the  illustrations  are  generally  drawn  from  the 
analysis  of  textbook  content.  Recent  curricular 
studies  have  emphasized  the  importance  of  other 
objectives  as  well  as  information.  Tests  to  be 
of  greatest  value  must  be  constructed  to  measure 
other  desirable  outcomes.  It  is  probable,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Professor  Ruch  did  not  discuss  other 
types  of  objective  tests  because  the  experimental 
work  in  this  field  is  relatively  meager.  Never¬ 
theless,  teachers  constructing  objective  tests 
should  be  warned  against  the  preparation  of 
tests  for  information  only. 

Certain  experimental  evidence  with  reference 
to  the  relative  values  of  the  commonly  used 
types  of  objective  tests  are  presented  in  Part 
111.  Part  IV  contains  a  concise  treatment  of 
the  most  useful  statistical  methods  for  inter¬ 
preting  objective-test  results.  A  classified  bibli¬ 
ography  on  educational  measurements  is  also 
provided. 

R.  W.  Tyler 

PuRDOM,  T.  Luther.  The  Value  of  Homogene¬ 
ous  Grouping.  Baltimore:  Warwick  and  York, 
1929.  99  pp. 

Mr.  Purdom  aims  to  determine  objectively 
the  value  of  grouping  ninth-grade  pupils  homo¬ 
geneously,  in  English  and  algebra,  on  the  basis 
of  scores  made  on  one  form  of  the  Terman 
Group  Test  of  Mental  Ability.  The  pupils  are 
paired  for  final  study  on  a  four-point  basis  of 
age,  sex,  intelligence  score,  and  teacher.  Data 
are  given  for  442  pupils  from  five  Michigan 
high  schools.  No  significant  advantage  for 
grouping  was  found. 

Study  of  the  report  raises  the  following  ques¬ 
tions:  Should  the  basis  for  final  study  differ 
from  the  basis  for  grouping?  May  “from  one 
to  three  pupils  who  do  not  belong”  in  each 
experimental  section  remain  there  without  de¬ 
stroying  the  section’s  essential  nature?  To  what 
extent  does  lack  of  complete  control  of  the 
teacher  factor  in  two  of  the  schools  invalidate 
the  conclusions?  Do  the  two  algebra  tests  and 
the  three  English  tests  used,  adequately  sample 
the  fields  in  which  gains  may  be  expected  from 
a  semester’s  work  in  English  and  algebra?  May 
initial  tests  be  omitted  in  algebra  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that,  not  having  studied  the  subject,  begin¬ 
ning  ninth-graders  know  nothing  about  it? 

R.  O.  Billett 

Whitney,  Frederick  L.  Statistics  for  Begin¬ 
ners  in  Education.  New  York:  D.  Appleton 
and  Company,  1929.  xvi  -j-  123  pp. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  furnish  the 
necessary  “reading  knowledge”  of  statistics  for 
public-school  teachers.  It  is  not  designed  as  a 
reference  book  on  statistics  nor  as  a  book  on 
computational  statistics.  Emphasis  is  laid  on 


the  acquisition  of  a  statistical  reading  vocab¬ 
ulary,  a  vocabulary  which  will  enable  one  to 
read  understandingly  the  current  articles  in  the 
educational  journals.  The  terms  and  formulas 
presented  in  this  book  are  those  that  seem  to  be 
most  frequently  used  in  the  educational  publica¬ 
tions.  The  problems  and  examples  used  are 
based  on  real  school  problems,  the  sort  of  prob¬ 
lems  that  every  school  teacher  has  to  face  from 
time  to  time.  There  is  a  glossary  of  statistical 
terms,  written  in  language  that  is  understand¬ 
able.  The  book  as  a  whole  can  be  easily  read 
and  clearly  understood.  It  is  too  elementary  to 
be  used  as  a  textbook  in  a  course  in  statistics, 
but  it  could  be  read  advantageously  by  students 
starting  on  a  teacher-training  course  or  by  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  field. 

Harold  A.  Edgerton 

HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION 

(Continued  from  page  319) 
and  forces  which  have  retarded  and 
favored  educational  progress  and  of  the 
work  of  individual  educational  leaders. 
Of  outstanding  merit  is  the  way  in 
which  past  events  are  related  to  the 
conditions  and  problems  of  the  present. 
On  such  questions  as  the  proper  meth¬ 
od  of  choice  of  state  school  officials  and 
the  influence  of  localism  in  retarding 
progress,  the  tone  is  frankly  that  of  the 
propagandist. 

The  book  is  not  without  defects.  So 
much  attention  is  given  to  background 
and  interpretation,  that  the  information 
about  educational  developments  is  fre¬ 
quently  quite  limited.  The  Kalamazoo 
Case,  for  instance,  is  disposed  of  in  two 
sentences.  In  passing  it  may  be  noted 
that  an  erroneous  impression  is  con¬ 
veyed  as  to  the  point  at  issue  in  this 
case.  The  portions  dealing  with 
changes  in  the  inner  life  of  the  school, 
particularly  the  accounts  of  the  Pesta- 
lozzian,  Herbartian,  and  Froebelian 
influences  are  less  original  and  less  sat¬ 
isfactory  than  those  dealing  with  in¬ 
stitutional  development.  Secondary 
education  is  given  but  little  attention. 
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The  development  of  the  high  school, 
the  most  distinctive  American  educa¬ 
tional  institution,  is  traced  in  about 
five  pages,  while  about  twice  as  much 
space  is  devoted  to  the  academy.  It 
seems  to  the  reviewer  that  the  author, 
in  justifiable  reaction  against  the  over¬ 
emphasis  on  the  importance  of  New 
England  in  American  education,  goes 
too  far  in  the  opposite  direction  and 
ignores  important  differences.  There 
are  a  good  many  errors  of  fact,  and 
some  lapses  from  good  English. 

New  Tests 

R.  VV,  Tyler 

The  Wilson  Language  Error  Test, 
prepared  by  J.  M.  Wilson  of  Boston 
University  and  published  by  the  World 
Book  Company,  Yonkers,  New  York, 
has  now  been  supplemented  by  a  Test 
II  providing  three  additional  short 
stories,  each  containing  twenty-eight 
common  errors  which  the  pupils  are 
asked  to  correct.  Test  II  is  approxi¬ 
mately  equal  in  difficulty  with  Test  I 
so  that  six  short  language  tests  of  this 
type  are  now  available.  The  test 
measures  the  ability  to  correct  written 
compositions  but  it  does  not  measure 
other  phases  of  language.  Its  ease  of 
administration  and  objectivity  of  scor¬ 
ing  makes  it  a  useful  language  test 
when  several  of  the  short  stories  are 
used. 

The  many  users  of  the  Stanford 
Achievement  Test  welcome  the  re¬ 
cent  revision  entitled  New  Stanford 
Achievement  Test  by  Truman  L. 
Kelley,  Giles  M.  Ruch,  and  Lewis  M. 
Terman,  published  by  the  World  Book 
Company,  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New 
York.  The  new  revision  amounts  to 


a  complete  rebuilding  of  the  battery  of 
tests  with  an  amplification  of  the  con¬ 
tent  in  reading,  history,  literature,  geo¬ 
graphy,  physiology,  hygiene,  and  arith¬ 
metic  as  well  as  an  extension  of  its  use 
upward  into  the  ninth  grades.  The 
careful  selection  of  the  material  so  as  to 
represent  the  common  elements  of  the 
best  textbooks  and  courses  of  study  justi¬ 
fies  the  authors’  confidence  in  the  value 
of  the  content.  When  the  entire  test 
is  used,  it  is  sufficiently  reliable  for  de¬ 
termining  the  level  of  achievement  of 
individual  pupQs  as  well  as  of  groups, 
for  the  average  reliability  coefficient 
for  a  single  grade  is  .95.  Two  forms 
of  the  test  are  now  published,  while 
three  others  will  be  issued  when 
needed. 

For  testing  pupils’  knowledge  of  the 
choice  of  foods,  their  preparation,  and 
conventional  methods  of  serving  them, 
an  Achievement  Scale  in  Household 
Science  has  been  prepared  by  May  E. 
Davis  and  published  by  Ginn  and 
Company,  Boston.  The  test  consists 
of  five  scales,  two  of  which  are  com¬ 
prehensive  and  one  each  on  Food 
Preparation,  Marketing,  and  Diet 
Planning.  It  is  not  a  direct  test  of 
household  habits  or  skills,  but  it  is 
planned  to  measure  information  and 
knowledge.  Unfortunately,  no  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  selection  and  stand¬ 
ardization  of  the  items  was  sent  with 
the  test.  Assuming  that  the  items  were 
carefully  selected  from  superior  text¬ 
books  and  courses  of  study  and  that 
the  tentative  use  of  the  test  indicated  a 
high  reliability,  home-economics  teach¬ 
ers  will  find  it  useful  for  testing  these 
phases  of  the  achievement  of  junior 
high-school  classes  in  foods. 


